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WORLD-POLITICS. 

LONDON: BERLIN: WASHINGTON. 



London, August, 1908. 
Spending a few hours the other day in the gallery of the 
House of Commons, I grew interested in comparing its ap- 
pearance, manners and procedure with those of the House of 
Eepresentatives. The differences really began to be felt be- 
fore the Chamber itself was reached. To gain admission to 
the national legislature is not in England the simple busi- 
ness it is in America. You cannot stroll into the sacred pre- 
cincts, wander at will through the lobbies and corridors and 
take a seat in the galleries whenever you please. There are 
formalities to be observed. You must first importune an 
M.P. for a ticket, and no M.P. can undertake to furnish a 
ticket for any specific date. He has to ballot for it, and as the 
applicants are many and the galleries small, whole days not in- 
frequently pass before the necessary vouchers are forthcoming. 
Even when you are armed with them, your liberty of movement, 
to one used to American generosity in such matters, seems 
strangely limited. You ascend a narrow spiral staircase leading 
from the outer lobby, with a functionary at the foot to scrutinize 
your credentials. There is a sort of reception-room at the head 
of the stairway, where your cards of admission are again ex- 
amined, where you enter your name and address in a book and 
where you are conscious of an air of official disappointment at 
being obliged to let you in. Some rather pompous attendants, 
who seem to have all of George the Third's contempt for the 
mere voter, marshal and shepherd you to the gallery itself, indi- 
cating the seats you are to take. The gallery faces the Speaker's 
chair — filling one of the shorter sides of a parallelogram. It 
is steep, uncomfortable and always crowded. Unless you are in 
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the front row or near it, nearly one-half of the House is shut 
out from your view. Opposite you, and above the Speaker's 
chair, is the Press Gallery; on either side of you, running 
the entire length of the House, are special and reserved galleries 
— for peers, distinguished strangers, diplomats and so on. These 
galleries, as a rule, are empty or only very sparsely occupied, and 
the contrast between their void expanse and the congestion of 
the public gallery suggests at once a contrast between Parlia- 
ment and Congress, and between British and American democ- 
racy. It is absolutely consonant with the spirit of the two coun- 
tries that in the House of Commons the public gallery should be 
a rather mean contrivance and the reserved and privileged gal- 
leries broad and inviting, while in Congress the conditions are 
precisely reversed. 

But if in its building and in its arrangements for visitors the 
House of Bepresentatives is superior to the House of Commons, 
in interest, in dignity and as a human spectacle the former falls, 
I think, very considerably below the latter. One great difference 
between the two bodies is that in the American House the seats 
are arranged in curved concentric rows. It follows from this 
that the two parties do not face one another squarely, and that 
much of the effect of a good set-to between them is lost by 
reason of their oblique approach. Then, again, Bepresentatives 
are provided with desks at which they write letters and read 
books and newspapers, with the result that the floor is quickly 
littered with debris. Moreover, the House of Bepresentatives 
being a purely legislative assembly, the executive heads, the 
Cabinet Ministers, who, after all, are the men best known to 
the nation, do not sit in it. This in itself deprives a debate in 
the American House of much of the interest it might have for 
a casual visitor. He sees below him several hundreds of un- 
distinguished gentlemen, with whose names he is barely even 
acquainted. Add to this that the really important business 
under the American system is transacted in Committees and that 
the House for the most part is a merely ratifying chamber; add 
again that the scurrying of the pages up and down the gang- 
ways, the rustling of papers, the banging of desk-lids and the 
thump of the Speaker's gavel make it the noisiest and most 
headache-y assembly in the world; add, finally, that its members 
faithfully reflect the average American's indifference to exter- 
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nals, and to the smaller points of decorum, and are constantly to 
be observed lounging between the Speaker and the orator who is 
addressing the House, or enjoying the luxury of a dry smoke, 
or indulging in the Great American Habit — and it is not sur- 
prising that the House of Commons should at certain points 
present a more attractive appearance. 

At Westminster, the benches run lengthwise in parallel rows, 
the Government being to the right of the Speaker and the Oppo- 
sition to his left. The Irish members, whatever party may be in 
office, always sit on the Opposition side of the House, below the 
gangway, to emphasize their independence of English parties. 
In the present Parliament, the arrangement is spectacularly for- 
tunate, as the Opposition forces are so exiguous that, in the 
absence of the Irish Nationalists, they would barely fill one half 
of the space allotted to them. Even as it is, they have to yield 
a portion of their normal territory to accommodate the overflow 
from the Government benches. There are no desks in the House 
of Commons and no revolving armchairs. The members sit on 
green-leather benches with elbows all but touching — actually 
touching when an important debate is on and the House is full. 
They cannot, therefore, use the House as a writing-room, nor 
are they permitted the relaxation of newspapers. Except the 
clerks at the table, who are wigged and gowned, nobody who is 
not a member is allowed on the floor of the House. If a con- 
stituent wishes to see his representative, he sends in his card, 
which is handed to the nearest member that the messenger can 
get at, and then passed from hand to hand along the benches 
until it reaches its destination. There is, of course, a constant 
going to and fro of members in and out of the House, each with 
his little bow to the Speaker as he enters or leaves; but the fret- 
ful clamor of the House of Eepresentatives is wholly lacking. 
You do not see at Westminster, as you often do at Washington, 
small disputatious knots of members carrying on an animated 
discussion among themselves with a complete indifference to 
the business of the House. On all such matters, the British 
Speaker is rigorously punctilious and the unanimous sentiment 
of the House of Commons backs him up in punishing the slight- 
est breach of order. There seems to be a general consensus that 
it is only by a rigid observance of the small points of behavior 
that the intimacies of daily conflict in a pugnacious assembly 
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can be kept on a high plane and that the House can preserve its 
reputation as a businesslike Chamber. It is certainly one of the 
first impressions one receives at Westminster, that the House 
of Commons is more concentrated on its work than the House 
of ^Representatives and tolerates far fewer distractions. 

Then, again, the British governmental system invests the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons with an air of reality that an 
observer does not readily detect at Washington. Some at least of 
this is due, as I have hinted, to the fact that the two parties con- 
front one another face to face across the centre gangway. Debate 
is far more effective when honorable members can shake their ora- 
torical fists all but in the faces of their opponents, when the thun- 
derbolts of eloquence can be launched direct, when the serried 
masses on either side seem to strain in the leash. The House of 
Commons, moreover, is not yet devitalized by committees. It real- 
ly does transact business in its own person. Its debates are not 
mere make-believe. It is still competent to hammer out the 
details of a complicated Bill in brief pertinent speeches across 
the floor. Its divisions have a weight denied to the divisions in 
the House of Representatives. The House of Bepresentatives 
makes legislation, but the House of Commons has the further 
privilege of unmaking Ministries. A hostile vote and out goes 
the Cabinet. This does not, of course, often happen, but it is 
always a possibility and a possibility that lends to the result of 
every division a genuine importance. A Government whose ma- 
jority falls below its normal figure knows that, for some reason 
or other, it has offended a section of its supporters, and that it 
has received a warning to mend its ways. Thus, even if the 
House does not often actually turn out a Ministry by rejecting 
one of its leading measures, it is at all times able to influence 
the course of legislation and to bring home to Ministers a sense 
of the risks they run in persisting in an unpopular course. 

But what most adds to the interest of the House of Commons 
is that the most prominent men in the country sit in it. One 
great secret of its efficiency as a legislature is that the Ministers 
who devise the laws are also the Ministers who enforce them. 
England has no belief in a system that separates the executive 
and the legislative functions; and, as a casual frequenter of the 
House of Commons, I trust she never will have. From the spec- 
tator's standpoint, it enormously enhances the interest of the 
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House to find therein the men. who are household names through- 
out the country. If Mr. Roosevelt and all the members of his 
Cabinet sat either in the Senate or in the House of Representa- 
tives, if one could rely any day on hearing Mr. Root expounding 
foreign policy or Mr. Straus debating the economic questions 
of the day, Congress would be a far more enthralling body than 
one can pretend to find it at present. The other day when I 
visited the House of Commons, I heard a long speech from Mr. 
Balfour, and a briefer, impromptu reply from Mr. Asquith, while 
on the two front benches were to be seen all the leaders of Eng- 
lish politics. That was an entertainment of a kind that the 
House of Representatives cannot afford. It is only made pos- 
sible, of course, by overworking Ministers and by having the 
House meet late. All morning the members of the Cabinet are 
administering their departments. All afternoon and evening 
they are in the House of Commons or in the House of Lords 
answering questions, making speeches, taking a hand in the busi- 
ness of lawmaking. It is a strenuous, a too strenuous life, but 
the chance visitor, as well as the conduct of affairs, gains by it. 

The House of Commons is still, I think, the best-dressed as- 
sembly in the world. Its members reach, on the whole, a very 
high standard of appearance. The House of Representatives 
looks at first glance like an assembly of dissenting ministers on 
low salaries, and its manners are scarcely those of the drawing- 
room. The House of Commons, drawn from higher social strata 
and composed very largely of men of wealth, is undeniably more 
presentable. One sees, indeed, costumes to-day that would have 
been held heretical ten years ago, and the sack suits and Derby 
hats of the Labor members would, I imagine, considerably astonish 
Mr. Gladstone could he revisit Westminster to-day. But the sar- 
torial average, like the average of good looks and physique, is 
still remarkably high ; and the influx of Labor men, so far from 
lowering the tone and manners of the House, has, in my judgment, 
improved them. Lord Morley was saying, only a few weeks ago, 
that in all the qualities that make for greatness in a popular 
legislature the present Parliament is the best he has ever sat in. 
Coming from him, that is a tribute worth having, and it is, I 
believe, well deserved. Advancing democracy, however, has not 
been without its marked effect on the House. It has, for in- 
stance, profoundly changed the style of Parliamentary eloquence. 
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I doubt whether an orator will ever again be tolerated at West- 
minster. The influence of the Labor members is altogether 
against the long harangues of the old days and altogether in 
favor of brief, matter-of-fact, unadorned, conversational discus- 
sion. The capacity for public speaking is scarcely an English 
gift, but most English M.P.'s are able to make plain businesslike 
statements ; and the modern style of oratory is really better suited 
to the national genius than the style it has superseded. 

Being at Westminster, I naturally paid a brief visit to the 
House of Lords, that imposing, languid, decorous Chamber, where 
noble lords may still cultivate the arts of eloquence at their 
leisure, and where, as a matter of fact, you will hear far better 
speeches than in the House of Commons. I also, and quite as 
naturally, took tea on the Terrace. The Terrace runs by the 
side of the Thames for the entire length of both Houses, and 
after the mephitic atmosphere of either Chamber affords a wel- 
come and soothing change. On a bright summer afternoon, dot- 
ted with tea-tables and relieved by the dresses of admiring 
women, with the endless life of the Thames flowing peacefully 
before one, with cigars and cigarettes to humanize talk, the Ter- 
race well deserves to rank among the pleasantest of London's 
attractions. Congress has nothing to show that one can at all 
compare with it; and its popularity is a visible proof of that 
intimacy between politics and society which is perhaps the great- 
est of the many differences that distinguish public life in Eng- 
land and in America. 



Berlin, August, 1908. 
The interval between the adjournment of the German Im- 
perial and State Parliaments, in the spring or early summer, 
and their reassembling in the autumn is long and tedious, and 
the monotony is only in part relieved by the congresses and 
conferences, national and international, political, social, re- 
ligious and other, which meet at irregular intervals for the 
promotion of their various objects. The Emperor William, after 
an extended cruise in Norwegian waters, annually takes up his 
residence at Wilhelmshohe, and attends the Grand Manoeuvres 
of the German army; while the Imperial Chancellor with equal 
regularity repairs to the Island of Nordemey, in the North Sea, 
there to commune with Nature and with the leaders of recalcitrant 
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Bloc parties. The special problem which calls for discussion 
this year is the question of a reform of the Imperial Finances. 
No details of the Government's proposals have leaked out, but 
it is generally believed that the imposition of new taxes, to the 
sum of $100,000,000 a year, is in prospect. This thorny and 
delicate topic is likely to have interfered to a very serious extent 
with Prince von Billow's well-merited repose. While the cap- 
tains and the kings depart, the press and public opinion in the 
capital are left to their own devices, and they employ their 
respite from supervision as seems best to them. Upon this oc- 
casion, after a perfunctory attempt to grapple with the financial 
problem, some have fallen to discoursing upon high Imperial 
themes, while others have proceeded to indulge their taste for 
introspection and self-examination. Mutatis mutandis, the 
process seldom varies .from year to year, but certain aspects of 
its desultory development repay observation. 

Dissolving views of this kind are haphazard in their origin, 
and examples may therefore be selected at random without re- 
gard to their relevance or connection. 

The Navy League is in the throes of a critical domestic con- 
flict, with the result that its enterprise and initiative are for 
the moment paralyzed. But the fervent apostles of German 
world-dominion have had the irksomeness of enforced inactivity, 
to some extent, mitigated by Count Zeppelin's achievements in 
the sphere of aerial navigation, and in a less degree by the alleged 
success of a German car in the New York to Paris automobile 
race which claims to have thrown a girdle round the earth in 
fewer months than any of its competitors. This dual triumph 
has given the requisite fillip to the unemployed agitators, who 
have founded an " Aerial " Navy League for the purpose of im- 
pressing upon the German people the absolute necessity of Ger- 
many's making sure of the "command of the air." The ex- 
ample of this new society will no doubt be followed by the founda- 
tion of other Jules Vernian organizations, so that the retired 
generals and other promoters of this "national" pandemonium 
will have their hands pretty full. The German is a gregarious 
animal, as Americans who contemplate the multifarious German 
" Turn-," " Gesang- " and " Schutzen-Verein " in the United 
States have cause to know. If this activity can be flavored with 
a spice of politics, so much the more is it to the German taste. 

vol. ciiXxxvm. — no. 634. 30 
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At home in Europe the Polish Sokols, for example, are regarded 
by all good Prussians as hotbeds of treason and of everything 
that is subversive of established order, while America and other 
countries are expected to exhibit an intelligent sympathy with 
the professed aims of the confederated Germans among them. 
But this by the way. In Germany these associations have no 
fighting chance unless they can secure official patronage, and 
the measure of prosperity which they enjoy furnishes a by-no- 
means untrustworthy guide to the workings of the official mind. 

The motives which inspire these movements are not always 
clear, although they are no doubt entirely laudable from the 
German point of view, but the methods by which they are pro- 
moted are in every sense conspicuous. A few concrete instances 
will illustrate this characteristic. In a beer-garden at Leipzig, 
a few weeks ago, Professor Lamprecht, the author of a work 
entitled " What is History ?" addressed a crowd of 10,000 work- 
men, and told them that Germany's destiny and honor were 
bound up with the Macedonian and Morocco questions. With 
regard to Morocco, it is sufficient to say that the German Govern- 
ment has an uncomfortable suspicion that too forcible an appeal 
may perhaps have been made to German " national " sentiment 
in this much-vexed question, and that German prestige has be- 
come involved more deeply than is convenient. Par from being 
warned by the lessons of the anti-British campaign at the time 
of the South-African War, the authorities have allowed popular 
passions and misconceptions to grow until now a stage has been 
reached at which blind leaders of the blind, like the author of 
" What is History ?" can command the plaudits of the multitude 
by asserting that the destiny of the German Empire is at stake 
in North Africa. Fortunately, recent developments in Turkey 
have rendered it for the moment impossible to test the theory 
that German honor is involved in the appointment of gardes 
champetres or in the organization of flying columns to deal with 
the rival bands in Macedonia. Other instances of this dangerous 
spirit could be indefinitely multiplied, and its manifestations are 
all the more ominous because of the plausibility of the arguments 
by which it is fostered. 

To take another and more insidious example. A German 
translation has recently appeared of a book by Dr. Archibald 
Gary Coolidge, Professor of History at Harvard University, on 
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" The United States as a World-Power." The book has received 
due attention from the German press, which is impressed with 
the judicial spirit in which this study of American political de- 
velopment has been composed. In its review of the work, how- 
ever, the chief organ of the Prussian Conservatives and Agrarians, 
the "Kreuz-Zeitung," takes exception to Professor Coolidge's 
account of the vicissitudes of the relations between Germany and 
the United States in recent years. While admitting that Ameri- 
can mistrust of Germany ever since Admiral Diederichs's squad- 
ron played so questionable a role in Manila Bay has not been en- 
tirely overcome by demonstrative Prussian royal visits and gifts 
of statues, the Berlin Conservative journal contends that the 
residue of suspicion in the United States with regard to Ger- 
many is based upon a superficial misapprehension as to her aims 
and object*. Professor Coolidge argues that the pressure of 
Germany's rapidly growing population must inevitably compel 
her to expand beyond the limits of her European boundaries, 
and in the southern half of the American continent alone can he 
discover a suitable field of sufficient extent to absorb the surplus 
population of the German Empire. The author recalls the fact 
that the three southern provinces of Brazil already contain 
nearly half a million Germans who have hitherto steadfastly 
maintained their national characteristics, and he suggests that, 
if the German Government should identify itself with the aspira- 
tions of the Pan-Germans, the United States might some day 
be compelled to appeal to the Monroe Doctrine against an act 
of German intervention in South America. The Berlin journal 
endeavors to refute this proposition by means of the usual argu- 
ments, and declares that, if Brazil is the only possible cause of 
conflict between Germany and the United States, the likelihood 
of a war between the two Powers is not only remote, but alto- 
gether out of the question. 

In these controversial days, short memories are apt to prove 
inconvenient to their owners. Barely six weeks before this review 
appeared in the "Kreuz-Zeitung" the same journal published 
a pretentious article in which it endeavored to show the im- 
portance of sea-power in history, and incidentally to trace the 
development of Germany from an agglomeration of petty Con- 
tinental States to a World-Power. The process by which Germany 
is to be transformed into a World-Empire is thus described: 
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" We have learned to understand that the position of our Empire and 
our Nation in the future will not depend merely upon whether we pre- 
serve intact our boundaries in Europe, but also upon the question as to 
how many millions in every part of the globe will some day speak, think 
and feel as Germans. In order to achieve this consummation, it is 
necessary that we should keep our emigrants German in their speech, 
their mode of thought and their national sentiment, and this result can 
only be attained upon soil over which flies the German flag." 

Professor Coolidge himself could scarcely have stated his initial 
premises more concisely and explicitly. If he considers that 
South America is the only region which can satisfy the required 
conditions he is entitled to his opinion, and, in the face of its 
own statements, the Berlin journal has no excuse for attacking 
a legitimate conclusion. 

If the denial that South America is the objective is to be ac- 
cepted, it is reasonable to inquire what other regions of the 
globe the Berlin journal considers suitable for the plantation of 
the surplus millions of the German Empire, and at whose expense 
the German flag is to be hoisted for their protection. There 
remain only the over-sea dominions and dependencies of Great 
Britain and France, against neither of which Germany, as the 
world has so often been told, harbors any ulterior designs. China 
seems out of the question, and in any case other Powers have 
prior claims in the Far East; while any hopes which Germany 
may have entertained of promoting wholesale emigration from 
the Fatherland to Asia Minor and the Nearer East, have for the 
moment been blighted by the unexpected self-assertion of the 
Turkish people which has suddenly manifested a national spirit 
of its own. Those who profess to tell the truth about German 
expansion invariably reiterate that nobody in Germany except 
those wicked and uninfluential Pan-Germans contemplates any 
of these hare-brained schemes. But the " Kreuz-Zeitung" is 
not a Pan-German organ. On the contrary, it condemns the 
hyper-Teutons, presumably because their agitation is calculated 
to put other people on their guard. This Berlin journal is the 
organ of the Prussian Junkers, who are the pillars of Church 
and State, and its readers are to be found in court and camp 
and grove. When, therefore, a journal which is not a mere hole- 
and-corner sheet sets up a proposition of this kind as a matter 
of course, it is scarcely wonderful that mistrust of German pro- 
fessions should be wide-spread and profound. And yet Germany 
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herself, with her vast tracts of woods and forests, and her ex- 
tensive latifundia, is by no means overpopulated, quite apart from 
her still undeveloped colonies, which are perfectly capable of ab- 
sorbing the surplus population of the Empire for many years. 
Great Britain first developed her colonies before she developed 
her navy to its present pitch of power. In the case of Germany, 
the process seems likely to be reversed. 

Anxiety to be something before having done something is not 
entirely a latter-day feature of German life and character. In 
one of his letters fifty years ago Bismarck wrote: 

" We Germans are a vain people, and it is painful for us if we have 
not something to brag about; we forgive a great deal to a Government 
which invests us with importance in the eyes of other countries, and if 
we can only achieve this we can put up with a great deal, even if it 
touches our pockets." 

The inspiring achievements of the great wars of last century, and 
the unparalleled growth of national industry and commerce, have 
imbued the German people with a profound sense of the impor- 
tance of their country. This feeling is legitimate and just. But 
it is barely a generation ago since this wonderful transformation 
set in, and the Germans have yet to prove that they know how to 
administer the trust which has been placed in their hands, to 
the best advantage not only of themselves, but of mankind. 
There is still a large and influential section in Germany which 
rattles the sabre upon the slightest occasion, and intimates that 
" Germany is ready, let them all come !" The excuse for this 
conduct is partly to be found in the peculiar conditions of the 
European situation, and this circumstance must be taken into 
proper account. Nevertheless, the Germans claim to have kept 
the peace, sometimes under considerable provocation, for nearly 
forty years. But this argument is entirely beside the mark, since 
Germany has never been so strong as she is to-day, and with the 
continued growth of the German navy the temptation to put any 
given issue to the test of the sword must immeasurably increase. 
This prospect becomes more disquieting in view of the fact 
that prosperity is beginning to produce moral and social evils 
which have hitherto been unknown in Germany. Unless the 
country makes a determined effort to steady itself, this de- 
terioration of the moral fibre of the nation may be fraught with 
disastrous results. The scandals of the last two or three years 
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have revealed an abyss of depravity, the existence of which even 
the most experienced German observers had never suspected. Not 
only Germans, but also German-Americans, have admitted the 
growth of these corrupting influences. The rapid accumulation 
of wealth has fostered a spirit of restlessness, materialism and 
Chauvinism. The moral tone of the German metropolis has long 
been a source of anxiety to those who were acquainted with the 
facts, and the disclosures of the last year or two have amazed 
and disgusted the whole world. Pornography has been raised 
to the level of a fine art, while much of what is accounted art is 
unworthy of the name. The natural concomitant of these mani- 
festations is the " terror from below," and the Socialism of the 
masses finds a powerful ally in the utter want of religious feeling 
which pervades so large a proportion of all classes. 

This, of course, is only one side of the picture, but it is by no 
means exaggerated, and the other side is so well known that it 
seems desirable that the perspective should from time to time 
be readjusted. Criticism of these developments is too often apt 
to be brushed aside by the average German as "Anglo-Saxon 
cant," but the facts speak for themselves. In many quarters it 
has been suggested that the German body politic is in a con- 
dition in which a little judicious blood-letting would be beneficial, 
and that a "national" war is what the German people needs 
in order to be purged of its distempers. The remedy is mediaeval, 
and even if it were effectual it is clear that Germany still has 
a very long way to go before she can fulfil the aspirations which 
are entertained on her behalf of becoming the salt of the earth 
and the salvation of the world. These reflections and some others 
have made the summer one of discontent. 



Washington, August, 1908. 
A Presidential campaign seldom, if ever, begins to get under 
full headway before September, and this year there has been, as 
yet, rather less political activity than usual. Meanwhile, thought- 
ful persons have had an opportunity of comparing the platforms 
of the two principal parties, and of studying them in the light 
of the speeches of acceptance delivered by the candidates for 
the Presidency. As yet, the issues are not sharply defined, 
though, of course, the differences between the Eepublican and 
the Democratic programmes will be emphasized as the cam- 
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paign proceeds. For the moment, it looks as if the outcome 
of the contest might be affected to a considerable extent in cer- 
tain States by personal predilection for one or the other nominee. 
A striking feature of Mr. Taft's speech of acceptance was the 
large amount of space devoted to a fervid eulogy of President 
Roosevelt, and to an undiscriminating approval of his aims 
and methods. We do not say that the pronouncement of such 
a panegyric is unique in American political history: like ex- 
pressions of enthusiastic admiration and loyalty were uttered 
by the immediate successors of Washington, of Jefferson and of 
Jackson. The analogy, indeed, between Van Buren's position 
in the campaign of 1836 and that now occupied by Taft is per- 
fect. In each case the nominee knew that lie owed his nomina- 
tion exclusively to the favor of the President then in office, and 
each considered it a duty to proclaim the obligation. If, indeed, 
Mr. Taft had said nothing about the present Chief Magistrate, 
he could hardly have counted on the enthusiastic support of the 
Roosevelt wing of the Republican party. Nothing is more cer- 
tain, hewever, than that Mr. Taft will obtain the votes of 
tens of thousands of citizens who, had they been compelled to 
choose between Mr. Eoosevelt and Mr. Bryan, would probably 
have refrained from going to the ballot-box. If what may be 
termed the conservative section of the Bepublican party, the 
section that desires to put the brakes on the prosecution of the 
Roosevelt policies, has decided to do all it can for Mr. Taft, this 
is because confidence is placed in his sober and equable tempera- 
ment, as this has been exemplified in his judicial and admin- 
istrative record. Nobody questions Mr. Taft's sincerity in ap- 
plauding and adopting Mr. Boosevelt's ideas, but everybody be- 
lieves that the former would find it constitutionally impossible 
to reproduce the latter's headlong methods. Nobody who knows 
him personally, or who has followed carefully his public career, 
believes Mr. Taft capable of using the tremendous influence 
possessed by a Chief Magistrate to glut spite against individuals 
or to endanger the present and future status of a great national 
industry. The impression is continually gaining ground that 
moderation, deliberation, an open mind and an equitable spirit 
would characterize the words and acts of a Taft administration. 
That, however, is a deduction drawn almost exclusively from the 
emotional, intellectual and moral quality of the nominee. 
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Mr. Bryan, in his speech of acceptance, and in the many public 
declarations that have preceded or followed it, has endeavored 
to adjust himself to the difficulties inseparable from the position, 
which he began by taking when he heartily praised and endorsed 
the views propounded and the efforts made by President Roose- 
velt during the latter's second term of office. From this point 
of view, the present contest differs from almost every one that 
has preceded it. As a rule, denunciation of the course pursued 
by the party in power and by its official head forms the staple 
of the campaign material relied upon by the Opposition. Under 
existing circumstances, on the contrary, the utmost that Mr. 
Bryan can promise is that he will go forward in the path opened 
by Mr. Roosevelt, and that he will go further in it than would his 
rival, Mr. Taft. The obvious answer is that, inasmuch as 
Republican preponderance in the Senate is assured for many 
years to come, Mr. Bryan would find himself unable to accom- 
plish anything of importance during a Democratic administra- 
tion, whereas Mr. Taft, if elected, would be in a much more 
favorable position for securing legislation. 

We would not be understood to mean that there is no ma- 
terial difference between the Republican and Democratic pro- 
grammes, as these have been interpreted and supplemented by 
Mr. Bryan. Although both parties are committed to a revision 
of the tariff, nobody doubts that the Democracy, if it had the 
power, would go further in the direction of transforming a high 
protective tariff into a tariff for revenue than would the party 
now in office. It will prove difficult, however, to get the voters 
excited over this purely academic truth, for the reason that every- 
body knows that, for at least four years to come, no essentially 
Democratic revision of the tariff would have the slightest chance 
of obtaining the sanction of the Federal Senate. The same thing 
may be said of the proposed prolongation of the Rooseveltian 
campaign against trusts and railway corporations. What Mr. 
Taft thinks about this matter is a question of great public in- 
terest, but Mr. Bryan's opinions on the subject axe, for all prac- 
tical purposes, negligible, 6ince he could never carry out his ideas 
in the teeth of a hostile majority in the Upper House of the 
Federal Legislature. 

If, now, we come to the third issue, namely, the degree in 
which the equity powers of Federal courts should be restricted 
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in the matter of injunctions, we must recognize that the Demo- 
cratic platform favors a more aggressive policy than that pro- 
posed by the Eepublican National Convention, and that it is 
mainly, if not solely, on that ground that Mr. Gompers urges 
not only the members of the American Federation of Labor, but 
union workmen in general, to support Mr. Bryan. The indica- 
tions are, however, that next November, as in other Presidential 
years, organized labor will not evince political solidarity, but 
that each trade-unionist will vote in accordance with his habitual 
prepossessions in favor of the Eepublican or of the Democratic 
party. Outside of the ranks of organized labor, very few per- 
sons want to curtail the equity powers of Federal courts, and still 
fewer believe that a statute to that effect, even if it could pass 
the Senate, would be pronounced constitutional by the United 
States Supreme Court. 

So much for the three capital issues. As for Mr. Bryan's 
demand that all deposits in national banks shall receive a col- 
lective guarantee, it is incredible that this should command popu- 
lar approval after thorough discussion shall have brought out 
the inevitable consequences. The existence of such a guarantee 
could not fail to encourage speculation and embezzlement at the 
expense of honest, economical and sagacious management, and 
the ultimate outcome would be, probably, the shipwreck of the 
national bank system. 

The shrewdest thing yet said by Mr. Bryan in the hope of 
allaying prejudice and misgiving is his recent declaration that 
a party programme must be construed with reference to what it 
omits as well as to what it enjoins, and that it is the duty of 
a nominee, if elected, to keep studiously in view the negative, as 
well as the positive, features of the platform on which he has con- 
sented to stand. This means, if it means anything, that Mr. 
Bryan, if successful at the ballot-box, will deem himself un- 
authorized to use his influence on behalf of the free coinage of 
silver at the ratio of sixteen to one, or for the promotion of the 
Federal ownership of railways, or for the introduction of the 
Referendum and Initiative in our Federal scheme of government. 
Mr. Bryan virtually admits that he is estopped from advocating 
any of these innovations, for the reason that none of them was 
approved by the Democratic National Convention at Denver. 

How is the campaign likely to be affected by the fact that the 
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Hearst Independent Party has placed a Presidential ticket in 
the field? It is generally conceded that, until recently, when 
the opposition to liquor-selling acquired such momentum in the 
Southern States, the Prohibitionists have been drawn, for the 
most part, from the Republican ranks, while it has seemed almost 
equally incontrovertible that most of the Socialists are seceders 
from the Democratic camp. The composition of the Hearst party 
is less accurately known; but, if we may judge by the returns of 
the last gubernatorial election in Massachusetts, most of Mr. 
Hearst's followers are ex-Democrats. There is, at all events, an 
agreement of opinion that the Hearst ticket will do much more 
harm to Mr. Bryan than to Mr. Taft. The States in which the 
Hearst movement may prove a considerable factor are, of course, 
New York, Massachusetts, Illinois and California. 

It is gratifying to see both of the principal parties vying with 
each other this year in the effort to secure purity of elections. 
It is well known that the State of New York compels the filing 
of campaign receipts and expenditures, and the Republicans have 
announced that they shall regard the New York law as applicable 
to the Presidential contest throughout the country. The Demo- 
cratic platform itself requires publicity in the matter of cam- 
paign contributions, and Mr. Bryan has since announced that 
no money would be received by his campaign managers from 
corporations. Mr. Bryan has said that no more than ten 
thousand dollars would be accepted from any single person 
on the Democratic side. Both parties promise a full account- 
ing for receipts and the uses made of them, the only dif- 
ference being that the Democrats agree to submit this before 
election and the Republicans afterwards. It seems to be taken 
for granted by well-informed persons that the funds available 
for disbursements by campaign committees will be comparatively 
small this year, though, on the Republican side, they will, doubt- 
less, be adequate for legitimate expenditures. 



